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VI 
A FOLK-LORE MEDLEY 


I. ARES IN THE BRAZEN Pot! 


HOMER (E. 385 sgg.) says that Otus and Ephialtes shut up 
Ares for thirteen months in a brazen pot, from which he was 
released by Hermes. '' The traditional explanation ", says 
Mr. Leaf on this passage, ‘ makes them a personification 
of the triumph of agricultural pursuits (AAweds from dA) 
over warlike passions," and he quotes from Schol. D on X 
308 a statement that Otus and Ephialtes put an end to war 
and made men live at peace. On this view the Aloidae shut 
up the war-god in a pot to hinder him from going about 
and stirring up strife, just as some New Guinea people shut 
up the god of rain, thunder, and lightning, and keep him a 
close prisoner in a sacred house when they wish to have 
fine weather for a feast; after the feast he is let out and 
may go and rain, thunder, and lighten as much as he likes. 
See Chalmers and Gill, Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 
p. 152. A different explanation is suggested by a custom of 
the Alfoors of Halmahera, a large island west of New Guinea. 
Some of these people think that the war-god lives in the forest 
or on a tall tree, and when they are going to war they inveigle 
him into a basket, shut him up, and carry him with them in 
the basket to battle. On their return, the basket, gay with 
flowers, is welcomed with demonstrations of joy, but the god 
is not let out of it till he has given his word of honour that 
he will stand by the people in their next war. See Tzdschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, land- en volkenkunde, dl. xxvii. p. 447 
sq.; also Bijdragen tot de Taal-, land- en volkenkunde van 


1 Reprinted from The Classical Revsew, vol. i, No. 7 (July 1888), p. 222. 
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Neérlandsch Indië. de volg. viii. p. 183 sg. Following out 
the hint here given, may we not suppose that the reason 
why the Aloidae kept Ares a prisoner was, not that men 
might beat their spears to pruning-hooks as the scholiast 
thought, but that they might have the war-god on their side 
in battle? Such a view fits far better with the known 
character of the Aloidae, who appear as peaceful husband- 
men nowhere but in the gentle scholiast's fancy; 1n Homer 
himself they are proud defiant spirits who threaten to make 
their slogan heard in heaven The story of Ares in the 
brazen pot would thus be a reminiscence of a time when the 
Greeks “ potted " their war-god and so carried him to battle, 
as the Jews took with them the Ark of God Such a custom 
would be quite in harmony with both Greek and Roman 
ideas. At Sparta the statue of the war-god Enyahus was 
fettered to prevent him running away, and at Athens the 
goddess of Victory had no wings lest she should fly away 
(Pausanias, iii. 15. 7). The reason why the gates of the temple 
of Janus at Rome were shut in peace and open in war (about 
which the interpreters ancient and modern have boggled so 
much—se Zorserunt as they would say) was simply that the 
war-god lived inside and was kept under lock and key in the 
piping times of peace for exactly the same reason that the 
Spartans chained up Enyalius, and the Athenians clipped 
Victory’s wings. But in time of war the doors were flung 
open that the god might go forth to fight. This was Virgil’s 
explanation of the custom (Aen. i. 293 sgg., vil. 611 sgq.), 
and after Varro no man knew Italian antiquities better than 
Virgil. It must have been a solemn moment when the great 
gates swung creaking on their hinges, and the consul, amid 
the blare of trumpets, called in a loud voice on the war-god 
to come forth. That some such ceremony actually took place 
at the opening of the gates may be inferred with certainty 
from Virgil’s description ; that the ceremony should be an 
unfamiliar one and known only to Roman Dryasdusts was 
natural, since for centuries together none but antiquaries 
knew of a time when Rome had been at peace. 
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2 BovAvrós, THE LOOSING OF THE Ox! 


BovXvrós, ‘‘ the hour when the ox is unyoked ”, isexplained 
by Liddell and Scott to mean evezzng. But an examination 
of the passages adduced by L. and S. shows that fSovAvrós 
must mean the time immediately after noon Thus: 


Iliad, ii. 777 sgg. 


Shpa pèv 7)éNos uécov oùpavòv audiBeByxet, 

Toppa pá áudorépev BéXe Harrero, wimre 0à Xaós* 
Auos 9 HédLos uerevíacero (9ovNvróve, 

kal tore 89 KTH. 


Here the hour of noon is marked by the expression “ when 
the sun bestrode the mid-heaven " ; and the beginning of 
the afternoon by the phrase '" but when he began to cross 
over to BovAvrO0s ”. 

Again Odyssey, i. 56 sgg. 


Sppa pev Hos hv kai aékero iepòv Hyuap, 

Toppa ò àXefóuevo, uévopev ?rAéovás mep éóvras 
Autos 9 Hédtos pereviosero BBovAvróvóe 

Kad tore Ò) KTA. 


Here the morning and forenoon (“‘ the sacred day was 
growing ’’) are sharply distinguished from the passage of the 
sun across the meridian to fovAvróg. Eustathius on this 
passage defines BovAvTós as '' either noon or a little after it, 
when the oxen are loosed from their labour ", 4 ueonuBpía 
doriw Ñ óXiyov Te perà peonuBpiay Bre Boes X/ovrat Tov 
Kapvewy. 

The passages of Homer are not quite conclusive, for it 
might be said that in them JovAvró»0e indicates not the 
next, but the last point, in the sun's passage from the meridian, 
z.e. sunset rather than the early afternoon. However a familiar 
passage in Aristophanes (Bzrds, 1498 sgg.) is quite decisive. 
Prometheus, coming on the stage under shelter of an um- 
brella, lest Zeus should see his traitorous correspondence 


1 Reprinted from Zhe Classtcal Review, vol. n. No. 8 (October 1888), pp. 
260 sg. 
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with the enemies of the gods, asks anxiously what o'clock 
it is. 
IIP. myvi dorly dpa THs ġuépas ; 
TIE. éornvixa ; cputxpov Tt peta ueonufpíav. 
AAAA ov ris el; IIP. Bovdvros, 7) repavrépo ; 


Here as the fun consists in Prometheus' anxiety to know 
the exact time of day to a minute, we may be certain that 
fBovAvrós means the earliest time after midday which had a 
designation at all. It must have followed very closely after 
noon, since Prometheus supposes that the hour may be later 
(srepavrépo) than BovAvrós, and still be only a little after 
noon (cptxpov te perà peomufpiíav).. Thus Eustathius’ 
definition of BovAvros is correct; it was either noon or 
shortly after noon. 

Horace supports this interpretation of Bovħvuróş by 
describing the time when oxen are unyoked as the hour 
when the shadows of the mountains are changing : 


“ sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et tuga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis ” (Carm. iil. 6. 41 sgg.) 


For before noon the shadows fall westward, after noon 
they fall eastward, and the time when the change of shadows 
takes place is just at or after noon. This therefore is the 
hour of S8ovAvTós. 

Elsewhere than in Greece it has been the custom to stop 
the day's ploughing at noon. In ancient Wales (Seebohm's 
English Village Community, p. 124 sg.) “it would seem 
that a day's ploughing ended at midday, because in the legal 
description of a complete ox it is required to plough only 
to midday. The Gallic word for the acre or strip, ' jourmel’, 
in the Latin of the monks ‘ jurnalzs’, and sometimes 
‘ diurnalis’, also points to a day's ploughing; while the 
German word ' morgen’ for the same strips in the German 
open fields still more clearly points to a day's work which 
ended, like the Welsh ' eyzaz', at noon." It is doubtless a 
mark of primitive husbandry when the ploughing stops for 
the day at noon. At a more advanced stage of agriculture 
the ploughing is resumed after the midday rest. In Aberdcen- 
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shire, I am told, the horses are unyoked from the plough 
about noon ; after a rest they are yoked again and plough till 
toward evening. Hence 1n Aberdeenshire the morning and 
afternoon ploughing ıs each called a “yoking”. Compare 
jugum, jugerum. In this case there are two fovXvrol, one 
at midday and one at evening ; and writers of a later age, 
familiar with the custom of ploughing til evening, might 
use JovAvrós vaguely in the sense of evening, as appears to 
have been done by Aratus (825 sgg., with the Schol. ovAZotos 
68 pnv thy Ojcuw KexAjxe) and a poet in the Anthology 
(åorhp BovXvroto, cited by L. and S.). But the use of ovAvrós 
to mark ome definite hour of the day could hardly have origin- 
ated at a time when there were żwo separate Bovdvroi in a 
day. Hence from the fact that 1n Greece down to the time 
of Aristophanes at least, and (judging from the statement of 
Eustathius) probably much later, the term Bovdvrds was so 
used to designate one particular hour of the day (namely 
the time immediately after midday), we may infer that in 
early Greece, as in Wales and Germany, ploughing regularly 
stopped for the day at noon.* 


BovAÀvrós —The note on this word in the last number awakened 
old associations in my country-bred mind. When I lived in the midst 
of farming, the plough-horses were commonly unyoked and taken 
home in the middle of the day; and if, at a time of pressure, the 
ploughing was continued till four or five o'clock, the ploughman 
called it * making two noons ". I remember thinking years ago 
that Gray's reference to the ploughman returning home in the 
evening was not true to nature, and the same thought struck me 
in looking at F. Walker's well-known picture of ploughing in the 
evening light. S. CHEETHAM. 


3. COINS ATTACHED TO THE FACE? 


In the June number of Tke Classical Review, Mr. W. R. 
Paton explained Pindar's àpyvpoOe(cau mpdcwra åorðal, no 
doubt correctly, by the modern Greek custom of a musician 


1 The foregoing suggestion as to support to my theory, I here reprint. 
BovAvrós evoked in the next number 
of The Classical Review (vol.n No 9, 4 Repnnted from Zhe Classical 
November 1888, p 291) the followmg Revzew, vol. n. No. 8 (October 1888), 
note, which, as it seems to lend some p 261. 
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sticking on his face the silver coins which he receives as pay- 
ment. It is perhaps worth pointing out that the ancients 
attached silver coins by means of wax to statues from which 
they believed they had derived benefit (Lucian, Phzlopseudes, 
20). This custom has also survived 1n modern times, for 
in Rhodes Sir Charles Newton saw people sticking gold 
coins with wax on the faces of saints (Travels and Discoveries 
on the Levant,1 p. 187), and in a church in Lesbos he saw 
a gold coin stuck on the face of the Panagia, and was told 
that it was a native offering for recovery from sickness (75. 
li. p. 4). In the distant island of Celebes when a young 
man is pleased with a girl at a spinning festival, he sticks 
a silver coin on her brow so that it adheres; if it is not 
returned to him, his suit is accepted (B. F. Matthes, Ezz:ge 
Eigenthimlschketten ın den Festen und Gewohnheiten der 
Makassaren und Buginesen, p. 4, tiré du vol. II. des Travaux 
de la 6° session du Congrès international des Orientalistes 


à Leide). 
4. HIDE-MEASURED LANDS! 


Everyone knows how Dido bought as much land as could 
be covered by an oxhide and then cutting the hide in strips 
surrounded with them the site whereon she built her city 
which thence received the name of Byrsa (Virgil, Aemezd 1. 
367 sq. ; Justin, xviii. 5). Similar stories are cited by Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 90 sg. and R. Köhler, in 
Orient und Occident, iii. p. 185 sgg. To the parallels adduced 
by them I would add the following: 

(1) In a Tartar story Jermak begs a chief to give him 
land to the extent of a hide. The chief grants his request. 
Then Jermak cuts the hide into narrow strips, fastens a pole 
in the ground, and tying one end of the thong to the pole 
traces a circle, of which the full length of the thong is the 
radius. He then iakes possession of the land included in 
this circle and dwells there (W. Radloff, Proben der Volks- 
litteratur der tiirkischen Stämme Süd-Sibiriens, iv. p. 179). 

(2 In a Burmese legend King Dwattabong had a 
favourite female slave who asked for as much land as she 


1 Reprinted from The Classical Renew, vol. ii, No. xo (December 1888), 
p. 322. 
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could cover with a hide. The king granted her request; 
whereupon she cut the hide in strips and with them sur- 
rounded land enough whereon to build the city of Issay-Mew 
The name of the whole kingdom, Thara-Kettara or Thaya- 
kittaya, is derived by the Burmese from Thara or TÀá-ya, 
“a hide" (A. Bastian, Dze Voelker des oestlichen Asen, 
i. p. 25). 

(3) In Cambodia Bastian was told that hundreds of years 
ago the Dutch came ın great ships and asked from the king 
as much land as they could cover with a buffalo's hide. On 
getting his leave they cut the hide in strips and enclosed a 
wide space, on which they meant to build a stronghold 
(Bastian, op. cit. 1v. p. 367 sg). 

(4) Javanese historians tell how a Dutch captain sunk 
his ship off Jakatra and then requested of the prince of the 
place a small piece of ground on which he might build a shed 
to store the sails, etc., while he tried to raise the ship. This 
request was granted. '' He afterwards waited on the prince, 
and requested as much more land as could be covered by a 
buffalo's hide, on which he might build a small péndok. 
This being complied with, he cut the hide into strips, and 
claimed all the land he could inclose with them. To this also 
the prince, after some hesitation, consented” (Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Hzstory of Java, ii. p. 153 sg , ed. 1817). 

(5) According to a Balinese legend, the people of Ten- 
ganan, a district in Bali, formerly enjoyed the honour of 
keeping the herds of the King of Kaloengkoeng. It befell 
that the king's riding horse died at pasture. So the king 
commanded that the horse should be buried on the spot and 
that the land, as far as the smell of the carrion spread, should 
belong to the herdsman. Thereupon the people of Tenganan 
cut the carcass in pieces and each of them sticking a bit in 
his girdle set off to walk. They walked and walked till they 
had as much land as they knew what to do with ; and that 
is why the district of Tenganan is one of the biggest in Bali 
(Van Eck, “ Schetsen van het eiland Bali ", in Tijdschrift 
voor Neérlands Indie, February 1880, p. 117). 

Strictly speaking, in the last example the standard of 
measurement 1s not the hide but the walking power of the 
people of Tenganan. But the similarity to the other stories 
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will not be denied The wide diffusion of such tales confirms 
Grimm's conjecture (Deutsche Rechtsalierthumer, p. 538 sq.) 
that in them we have a recollection of a mode of land 
measurement once actually ın use and of which the designa- 
tion 1s still retained in the English Arde. 


5. THE BEDSTEAD OF THE FLAMEN DiALIS! 


In the curious chapter of Aulus Gellius (x. 15) which details 
the minute rules observed by the Flamen Dialis in his daily 
life, 1t is said the feet of his bed had always to be smeared 
with fine mud. The meaning of this rule becomes plain when 
we remember that the ZeAXoí, the old priests of Zeus at 
Dodona, were bound to sleep on the ground (yapacedvas, 
Iliad, nu. 235), and further when we find that the priest of 
the old Prussian god Potrimpo was bound to sleep on the 
bare earth for three nights before he sacrificed to the god 
(Hartknoch, Dessertationes historicae de varissrebus Prussicts, 
p. 163, bound up with his edition of Dusberg's Chronicon 
Prussiae, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1679; Simon Grunau, 
Preussischer Chronik, ed. Perlbach, I. p. 95). Plainly the 
mud on the feet of the Flamen's bedstead was one of those 
“ accommodations with heaven " which are to be found in 
every religion. Instead of sleeping on the ground, as his 
predecessors doubtless did in days of old, the modern Flamen 
slept in a bed, but soothed his conscience by daubing 
the legs of the bed with mud and thus, by a convenient 
ecclesiastical fiction, sleeping on the ground. A chapter on 
ecclesiastical fictions would be agreeable and instructive 
reading. The ancient Jew rent his garments in mourning ; 
the modern Jew (who knows the value of clothes, even of 
old ones) contents himself with undoing a seam for a couple 
of inches or so. Inthe second volume of Bastian's Dze Voelker 
des oestlichen Asen, p. 319 sq., there is a pleasant description 
of the way in which a Burmese monk contrives to make the 
best of both worlds. He may not touch a woman—but if 
his mother falls into a well, he may pull her out with a long 
pole, provided he imagines that he 1s pulling out a log of 


1 Reprinted from Zhe Classical Review, vol. i. No. 10 (December 1888), 
p. 322. 
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wood. He may not eat after noon—but he is free at any 
time of the afternoon or evening to ask a disciple what o'clock 
it is, and if the disciple says ‘‘ Not noon yet " the monk may 
fall to. And so on ad znjfinztum. 


6. OMENS FROM SNEEZING ! 
Catullus xlv. 8 sg. 


* Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
Dexiram sternutt approbationem” 


The passages quoted by Robinson Ellis in his Commen- 
tary prove that the ancients regarded a sneeze as ominous. 
They do not however show whether the omen varied accord- 
ing as it came from the right or left. It may therefore 
be of interest to note that amongst other peoples the omen 
did so vary. Thus in Bombay ''a sneeze on the left 
insures success; on the right prognosticates evil; in front 
portends ruin, and at the back promises help from God ” 
(Indian Notes and Queries, vol. iv. No. 611). In Fiji “ some 
take an omen from the fact of a man's sneezing out of the 
right or left nostril while he holds a certain stick in his 
hand" (Th. Williams, #277 and the Fijians, I. p. 229). It 
is indeed a general rule in Roman and all augury that the 
significance of an omen varies according to the side from 
which it is heard or seen, and it would be strange 1f sneezing 
were an exception to the rule. Probably the absence of 
classical evidence on this head is a mere accident. Considering 
the small chance any popular superstition had of getting into 
classical literature, and, if it did get in, of surviving the ship- 
wreck of ancient books, this lack of evidence is not surprising. 


7. SWALLOWS IN THE HOUSE? 


Speaking of spring, a poet in the Anthology (Anthol. 
Palat. x. 2) says: 
Hon è wrdooce pev brwpopa yupa yersdov 
otxta— 
1 Reprinted from The Classical 4 Reprinted from The Classical Re- 


Review, vol. ni No. 7 (July 1889), p. — view, vol. v. Nos. 1 and 2 (February 
315. 1891), pp. 1:3. 
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which Mr. Mackail (Select Eptgrams from the Greek 
Anthology, first edition, p. 198) translates: “ Now the swallow 
plasters her round houses under the eaves." To translate 
bmopoda by “ under the eaves ” instead of ‘‘ under the roof " 
is natural for an English scholar and cannot be incorrect, 
since of course the eaves are part of the roof. Still I think 
that ó7ópo$a may have meant a good deal more than “ under 
the eaves ". At the present day the houses of the Greek 
peasants have usually no glass in the windows, which are 
merely closed with wooden shutters at night; and the 
rooms are unceiled, so that one has nothing but the rafters 
and the roof overhead. The windows being constantly open 
in the daytime, the swallows fly freely in and out the house, 
and build their nests among the rafters. In Laconia I ob- 
served this in more than one house where I slept. I have 
lain abed in the early morning and heard the twittering of the 
swallows and the whirr of their wings as they flew about 
overhead in the dark, before the shutters were opened. For 
of course till the shutters are opened the birds cannot get 
out, and towards daybreak they grow restless, and flit 
twittering about the room. May it not have been much the 
same in antiquity? And does not this view sharpen the 
points of some references to swallows 1n ancient literature ? 
Thus in another poem in the Anthology (Anthol. Palat. v. 
237) a passionate lover tosses about on his bed all night 
long; at last, as the day is breaking, he drops asleep, only 
however to be wakened by the swallows twittering about 
him (dudurrepstpvfover yedsdoves). He bids them cease 
chattering or go wail for Itylus on the mountains, that he 
may get a little sleep (Basdv wa xvdocopev). The expres- 
sion audutrepirpvfover would hardly be appropriate if ad- 
dressed to birds fluttering and twittering about the eaves 
outside the poets window ; but ıt is literally correct if the 
swallows were actually flying about the room. Simularly 
the poet who took Anacreon’s name upbraids the chattering 
swallows for waking him from dreams of love at the peep of 
dawn (Anacreontea 9, Bergk's Poetae lyrici Graeci? iii. p. 
1050). 

Again the expression of Aelian (Vat. An. x. 34) ripdras 
Sè 4 xedav Geos uvylow kal “Adpodiry vyla pévtou kal 
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TravTn, Seems to mean that the swallow is honoured by 
the gods of the inside of the house, which could hardly 
have been said if the bird only built its nest under the eaves. 
Once more Pythagoras said, '' Do not receive a swallow in 
the house" (xexBóva oikia pt Séyov, Jamblichus, Adhort. 
ad philos. 21; Clemens Alexandr. Stvom. v. 5 § 27, p. 660, 
ed. Potter; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. viu. 7. 1). The words 
can only have had their full meaning if the birds were 
sometimes allowed to build their nests actually within the 
house. 

The modern Greek peasant, I was told, 1s glad when the 
swallows build in his house, for he thinks it lucky. It is 
reasonable to suppose that his ancestors were of the same 
mind, for a like belief is still deeply rooted 1n the minds of 
European peasants and of some Asiatic peoples. In Germany 
and Austria the belief is very common. For example in the 
Tyrol the blessing of God is believed to rest on a house where 
swallows build their nests; and some people leave their 
windows open day and night that the birds may fly freely 
in and out (I. V. Zingerle, Sztten, Bräuche und Meinun- 
gen des Tiroler Volkes? § 743). In Bohemia swallows are 
had in high honour, and people nail boards under the eaves 
to tempt the birds to build there (J V. Grohmann, Aber- 
glauben und Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren, S 491). 
Formerly in Westphalia on a day in spring when the re- 
turning swallows were looked for, the whole family, headed 
by the father, went to the gate to meet them, and threw 
wide the door of the barn that the swallows might fly in 
(A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und Meinungen aus Westfalen, 
i. p. 71). In Hesse the arrival of the first swallow was 
signalled by a watchman on a tower and then publicly 
announced by the magistrates (A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube,* § 159). In some parts of Lancashire it is 
thought a happy omen for a house when a swallow builds its 
nest about the house or the barn; and woe to the little boy 
who is rash enough to meddle with the birds (J. Harland and 
T. T. Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-lore, p. 143). In Russia the 
same belief is current (Archiv für wissenschaftliche Kunde 
von Russland, herausgeg. von Erman, vol. i. 1848, p. 628). 
The Votyaks in eastern Russia think (and German peasants 
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agree with them) that if they killed a swallow their cattle 
would not thrive. They even build nests for the swallows 
(Max Buch, Die Wotyaken, p. 165). Evidence to the same 
effect might be given in handfuls; I will content myself 
with mentioning that the same belief in the luckiness of a 
swallow building its nest under the roof is held by Chinese, 
Japanese, and the Minahassa of Celebes (J. Doolittle, Soczal 
Life of the Chinese, ed. Paxton Hood, p. 572; H.C. St. John, 
Wild Coasts of Nipon, p. 117 ; Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch 
Indie, iv. July 1870, p. 11). 

The famous '' swallow-song ", which in ancient Rhodes 
children sang from door to door, seems certainly to have been 
meant to welcome the heralds of the spring and invite them 
to take up their abode in the house. The children sang 
(Athenaeus, viit. 60, p 360): 

* He has come, he has come, the swallow / 
Happy seasons bringing, 


And happy years / 
Open, open the door to the swallow ^" 


A similar custom is still observed in Greece. On the first 
of March children go through the streets singing a spring 
carol and carrying a wooden swallow, which they keep 
turning constantly on a cylinder (Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logze,* ii. p. 636). 

But it may be asked: If the ancients were so glad to see 
the swallow and so eager to welcome him to their homes, why 
did Pythagoras forbid him the house ? 1 

It will not do to say that Pythagoras was a philosopher 
who set his face against popular superstitions. On the con- 
trary, the wise saws called “the symbols of Pythagoras ” are 
nothing but superstitious rules of conduct such as are still 
quite familiar to Highland servants in Scotland, Ojebway 
Indians, and people of that sort. May we then suppose 
that in regard to swallows Pythagoras for once deviated 
into sense? I fear not. In popular fancy the swallow 
has its dark as well as its bright side, and if Pythagoras 


1 Porphyry, De vita Pythagorae, 42; Quaestiones Convzviales, vili. 7. 1; 
Jamblichus, Adhortatto ad Philo- Clemens Alexandr. Strom v. 5. 27, 
Sopkiam, 21, p. 314, ed Kiessling; p. 660, ed. Potter, 

Diogenes Laertius, vin. 1.7; Plutarch, 4 See above, pp. 130 sgg. 
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shut his door against the bird, it was probably because 
he deemed it a creature of ill omen. Some of the ancients 
certainly thought that the swallow boded untimely death 
(Artemidorus, Omzrocr. 66). In some parts of Germany it 
is held that where swallows build new nests, someone will 
die in that house within the year (Grimm, D.M.* iii. p 446). 
A poor woman in England, whose young daughter had just 
died, remarked to a lady, ‘‘ A swallow lit upon her shoulder, 
ma'am, a short time since, as she was walking home from 
church, and that is a sure sign of death” (Dyer, Enghsh 
Folk-lore, p. 69). In Yorkshire 1f a swallow comes down 
the chimney, it is an omen of death; and in Norfolk, if the 
swallows gather in great numbers about a house, someone 
in it will die and his soul will take flight with the swallows 
(Swainson, Folk-lore of British Birds, p. 54). Archbishop 
Whately says that in Ireland the swallow is called “ the 
devil’s bird " by the common folk, who hold that every man 
has a certain hair on his head, which if a swallow can pick 
off, the man is certainly damned (Henderson, Folk-lore of 
the Northern Counties, p. 123). In some parts of Scotland 
the swallow is thought to have a drop of the deil's blood in it, 
and in Caithness it is called “witch hag" (Swainson, Joc. cit.). 
The Chewsurs of the Caucasus are of opinion that swallows 
and all other migratory birds bring sickness with them, and 
that certain precautions are needful to avert the baleful 
influence. The antidote for seeing the first swallow is a glass 
of wine or a nip of brandy (G. Radde, Die Chews -uren und 
thr Land, p. 111 sq.). 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to say that even if, 
as I have tried to show, in ancient as in modern Greece 
swallows may have been allowed to build their nests on the 
rafters inside the house, it would be absurd to suppose that 
they did not sometimes build them under the eaves. If any 
proof that they did so were needed, we might quote the lines 
in the Anthology (Anthol. Palat. x. 16. 5 sq.): 


kat durorais bb yeloa Süpovs revEaca yeridov 
exyova sry Xox rows Eevodoxet Paddpors. 
“The swallow builds her nest under the eaves,” ete, 
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SWALLOWS IN THE HOUSE! 


Since I wrote the preceding note on this subject I have 
received the following extract from a recent book, Japanese 
Houses and their Surroundings, by Edward S. Morse, 
late Professor of Zoology in the University of Tokio: 
* A household shrine to which the children pay voluntary 
and natural devotion are the birds' nests built within the 
house. It is a common thing, not only in the country but 
in large cities like Tokio, for a species of swallow, hardly to 
be distinguished from the European species, to build its nest 
in the house—not in an out-of-the-way place, but in the room 
where the family may be most actively engaged, or in the 
shop fronting the street, with all its busy traffic going on. 
The very common occurrence of these birds’ nests in houses 
is another of the many evidences of the gentle ways of this 
people and of the kindness shown by them to animals. 
When a bird builds its nest in the house, a little shelf is 
promptly secured beneath it, so that the mats below shall 
not be soiled. The presence of the bird in the house is 
regarded as a good omen, and the children take great 
pleasure in watching the construction of the nest and the 
final rearing of the young birds. I noticed that many of the 
nests built within the house were much more elaborately 
made than those built in more exposed positions. From the 
symmetrical way in which many of these were constructed, 
one might almost imagine the birds had become imbued 
with some of the art instincts of the people.” This passage 
is interesting inasmuch as it shows that the custom of allowing 
swallows to build their nests inside the house is not confined 
to the rude peasantry of remote districts but is shared by 
the town population of a highly refined nation. In this 
respect the ancient Greeks may very well have done what 
the Japanese still do. We are told that swallows flew freely 
about in the great temples at Athens, Olympia, and Epidaurus 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. iv. 52); and we know that birds 
even built their nests in the temples, and that to meddle 


1 Note reprinted from Zhe Classical Renew, vol. v. No. 5 (May 1891), pp. 
230 sg 
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with the nests was sacrilege (Herodotus, i. 159). The 
Athenians actually put to death a man for killing a sacred 
sparrow of Aesculapius (Aelian, Var. kıst. v. 17). If the 
gods welcomed birds to their temples, men may have 
welcomed them to their homes. 


8. THE YOUTH OF ACHILLES! 


In the last number of The Classical Review the story that 
Achilles in his youth was dressed as a girl is explained by 
Mr. A. E. Crawley as a reminiscence of a custom of dressing 
boys as girls at those initiatory ceremonies which lads in 
primitive society have commonly to undergo at puberty. 
But Mr. Crawley adduces no example of such a custom. 
It is perhaps more likely that the story is a reminiscence of a 
custom of dressing boys as girls 1n infancy and for some 
years afterwards. Such a practice is common 1n some parts 
of India, as for example Oudh, and is not unknown in 
Europe. The converse custom (that of dressing little girls 
as boys) appears to be rarer, but examples of it are recorded 
both in India and Europe. The object of both customs 
appears to be, in general, to avert malignant influences, 
especially the evil eye, from the child; this is supposed to 
be effected by concealing the child's sex. But in the case 
of girls disguised as boys another motive is sometimes at 
work, as will appear from one of the examples quoted below. 

To give instances. ‘‘ The practice of dressing boys as 
girls, and girls as boys, to avert the evil eye is not uncommon 
in the Konkan, and sometimes this superstition is carried 
to such an extent that in order to make the boy appear a 
genuine girl, even his nose is bored and a nose-ring put 
into it " (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 
(1886), p. 123). In Oudh “ it is a common practice to dress 
little boys as girls to keep off the evil eye " (Panjab Notes and 
Queries, vol. i. (1883-1884), No. 869). Again, in Oudh “ it 
1s usual to bore the nose of a long-wished-for son as soon as 
he is born to turn him into a girl. This is done to avoid 
nazar, to which boys are more liable than girls ” (2. No. 


1 Reprinted from The Classtcal Review, vol. vii. No. 7 (July 1893), pp. 
202-294. 
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1029). Again, in India (district not specified) “ if a man has 
lost several male children, the nose of the next born 1s 
pierced, and a nose-ring inserted in order that he may be 
mistaken for a girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits "' 
(à. No. 219). Again, in India “it ıs a common practice 
in families, when a boy has been born after the death of 
several children or boys, to dress him up as a girl and give 
him an opprobrious name. . . . The reverse custom also 
obtains of dressing up a girl as a boy when a succession of 
girls have been born, in hopes that the next child may be a 
boy ” (Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. ii. (1884-1885), No. 561 ; 
compare Nos. 344, 570). With regard to the observance of 
similar customs in Europe, a writer 1n the same journal (vol. i, 
No. 1007) writes: “Some years ago, when staying in the 
Engadine, I saw a good deal of an Italian lady, a Milanese 
so far as I can remember. She had a sweet little child 
with her, who was about five or six years old, and as it 
was attired 1n a kind of knicker-bocker suit, I naturally 
thought this child was a boy; but one day to my great 
astonishment, it appeared dressed asa girl. On my expressing 
my astonishment at the transformation, the mother told me 
that she had only one grown up son and this little girl living ; 
she had lost several between—all girls. She seemed to think 
that by clothing this one like a boy she should in some way 
avert evil from it." Condorcet 1n his infancy was dressed 
as a girl for eight years or more by his superstitious mother 
(John Morley, Mescellanzes, ii. p. 166). 

From these instances it appears that the practice of dis- 
guising a boy as a girl is especially resorted to when several 
male children have already died in the family. In such a 
case the new-comer is regarded as exposed to the same 
maleficent influences which have already carried off his little 
brothers, and unusually stringent precautions are thought to 
be necessary to save him. A list of the superstitious pre- 
cautions taken by fond parents in these circumstances would 
alone almost fill a chapter. Now it is at least remarkable 
that Achilles was said to be the seventh male child of Peleus 
and Thetis, and that all his six elder brothers had perished 
before him in their infancy (Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
178; Schol. on Homer, X. xvi. 37; Schol. on Apollonius 
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Rhodius, iv. 816; Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, vi., 1n Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 152 a 1 sgg., ed. Bekker). It 1s true that the 
deaths of the first six children were attributed to the action 
of the mother herself, who threw them into the fire to kill 
them or to make them immortal, for the opinions of my- 
thologists were divided as to her motive. Still the tradition 
of their premature deaths may perhaps be allowed some 
weight in confirmation of the view advocated above 

In regard to the story just mentioned, that Thetis killed 
her first six children by putting them on the fire, and that 
her seventh child, Achilles, was only saved by the inter- 
position of his father Peleus, there can be little doubt that 
the motive originally attributed to the mother was a beneficent 
one (Schol. on Homer, Z. xvi. 37), and that the malignant 
motive commonly ascribed to her was a mistaken, though 
very natural, interpretation of this incident in the legend. 
This is made certain by the stories that Demeter and Isis 
adopted the very same expedient for rendering immortal 
the princely infants committed to their care (Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter, 233 sgg. ; Plutarch, Zs2s and Osiris, 16). 

These stories probably reflect an old custom of passing 
a new-born child over the flames or keeping it over a 
smouldering fire for some time, in order to ward off evil 
influence. 

A custom of this sort has prevailed in many parts of the 
world. Pennant thus describes the custom as it was observed 
in Scotland in the eighteenth century: “ It has happened that, 
after baptism, the father has placed a basket filled with bread 
and cheese on the pot-hook that impended over the fire in 
the middle of the room, which the company sit around: and 
the child is thrice handed across the fire, with the design to 
frustrate all attempts of evil spirits or evil eyes " (Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, iii. p. 383). This custom prevailed in 
Scotland down to the beginning of the nineteenth century at 
least; sometimes the father leaped across the hearth with 
the child in his arms (Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, J» the 
Hebrides, ed. 1883, p. 101). In the Tenimber and Timorlaut 
islands (East Indies) ‘ in order to prevent sickness, or rather 
to frighten tbe evil spirits, the child is, in the first few days, 
laid beside or over the fire" (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en 
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kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, p. 303). The 
meaning of placing the child “ over the fire "" in the passage 
Just quoted is probably explained by the practice, observed 
in the neighbouring island of Timor, of keeping a smouldering 
or charcoal fire (“ een kolen vuur '') for four days under the 
bed on which the new-born child 1s laid (7zjdschrift voor 
Neérland's Indië, vol. vii. (1845), p. 280). In New Britain, 
after a birth has taken place, they kindle a fire of leaves and 
fragrant herbs, and the mother takes the child and swings 
it backwards and forwards through the smoke of the fire, 
while the friends present utter good wishes. At the same 
time the Dukduk men hold their hands in the smoke or 
ashes and then lay them on the child's eyes, ears, temples, 
nose, and mouth “to preserve it from the influence of evil 
spirits ” (R. Parkinson, Im Bismarck-Archipel, p. 94 sg.). In 
ancient Mexico a young child was passed four times through 
the fire (Clavigero, Hıstory of Mexico, trans. by Cullen, i. 
p. 317); in Madagascar he was passed twice over the fire 
before he was taken out of the house for the first time (W. Ellis, 
History of Madagascar, i. p. 152). In Canton the following 
ceremony is performed “ at any time during the earlier years 
of childhood, 1ts object being to render the child courageous 
and ward off evil. A lump of alum is taken by the mother, 
and touching the child's forehead, eyes, breast, and shoulders 
with it, she pronounces a certain formula. Then the alum 
is put into the fire and is supposed to assume the likeness of 
the creature which the child fears most. Before actually 
placing the alum into the fire, the mother moves the child 
several times over the glowing charcoal" (Chima Review, 1x. 
(1880-81), p. 303). The ancient Greek practice of running 
round the hearth with a child on the fifth or seventh day after 
birth (Suidas, s.v. dudidpouia ; Schol. on Plato, Theaetetus, 
p. 160 E; Hesychius, s.v. Spoysddiov huap) may have been 
a substitute for the older custom of passing the child over 
the fire. But the older and ruder rite, after it had been 
abandoned by the Greeks themselves, seems stil to have 
lingered in their legends of the gods. This was natural, since 
the life of the gods is merely a reflection of the life of savage 
man. 
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9. THE LEAFY BUST AT NEMI! 


In The Classical Review for November 1907 Professor F. 
Granger proposed an interpretation of the remarkable double- 
headed bust which was found among the ruins of the temple 
of Diana at Nemi. The bust represents two heads turned 
back to back: one of the heads 1s that of a man of mature 
life with a flowing beard: the other is that of a young and 
beardless man. The type of face is much the same in both 
heads. The eyes are deep-sunk and wide open: the nose 
is bold and strong, but not of the Roman type: the nostrils 
are wide: the lips are full: the expression is wild, with a 
far-away look in the eyes: the whole cast of the features is 
neither Greek nor Roman but barbaric. The brow of the 
older face is wrinkled and the mouth wide open, showing 
the teeth. But perhaps the most singular thing about the 
two heads are the leaves with scalloped edges which are 
plastered, so to say, on the necks of both busts, and seem 
to appear again under the eyes of the youthful face. On either 
side of the mouth of this younger face there is also a curious 
projection, of which no certain explanation has been given. 

Some years ago my friend Mr A. B Cook suggested 
that the two heads represent the double form of Dian's 
famous favourite, who died in Greece as the youthful Hippo- 
lytus and came to life again as the mature Virbius, with 
altered features, at Nemi, where he reigned as first King of 
the Wood.? That such a portrait would be eminently in 
place at Nemi, where the bust was found, 1s undeniable. 
This theory has been taken up and carried further by Profes- 
sor Frank Granger. He suggests that the double bust is a 
portrait not so much of the mythical Hippolytus-Virbius as 
of his successor and representative the priest of Diana at 
Nemi, the King of the Wood (Rex Nemorensis), and he would 
explain the barbaric cast of the features by supposing that 
the artist copied from the life; for since the priest of Nemi 
had always to be a runaway slave, it might often, perhaps 


1 Reprinted from Classical 3 Classıcal Review, xvi. (1902) p. 
Review, vol xxii. No. 5 (August 373. 
1908), pp. 147-149. 
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generally, happen that he would be a barbarian. On this 
hypothesis the older bearded head, with its wrinkled brow 
and grinning mouth, stands for the priest in possession, who 
would generally be the older man, while the younger beard- 
less face would stand for his youthful and vigorous assailant. 
Further, Professor Granger proposes to identify the leaves 
on the bust as oak leaves, and he points out that one end of 
the moustache of the bearded figure, seen ın profile, is carved 
in the shape of an oak leaf. This observation of Professor 
Granger I can confirm, for last summer I examined the cast 
of the bust 1n the Museum of Nottingham in company with 
the Curator, Professor Granger, and other friends, and we 
all agreed that, whether accidentally or not, the modelling 
of the moustache on one side of the face does resemble an 
oak leaf. 

If Professor Granger's theory 1s right it would go a long 
way to confirm the view which for many years I have held 
that the priest of Diana at Nemi, the King of the Wood, 
probably personated the god of the oak ;1 for it would be 
hardly possible to represent a man as a personification of an 
oak more graphically than by plastering oak-leaves on his 
body. Buta crucial question remains. Are the leaves which 
are carved on the bust really oak-leaves ? In order to ascertain 
this I submitted tbree excellent photographs of the bust, 
which I received some years ago from my friend Com- 
mendatore Boni of the Roman Forum, to Mr. Francis Darwin, 
who very kindly examined them himself and also took the 
opinion of Mr. R. I. Lynch, the experienced Curator of the 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge. The result of their joint 
examination of the photographs was communicated to me 
by Mr. Darwin in a letter which he allows me to publish. I 
should add that I explained to Mr. Darwin the theories 
which had been put forward as to the busts and the leaves, 
but that he was careful not to mention these theories to Mr. 
Lynch, lest the knowledge of them should unconsciously 
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1 The view was first put forward by 
me in The Golden Bough (first edition, 
1890), i. 369 sg. It has since been 
maintained with fuller evidence m. my 
Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, (London 1905), pp. 281 sgg., 


from which I will quote the conclusion 
(p. 284)* “ On the whole, then, we 
conclude that at Nemi the King of the 
Wood personated the oak-god Jupiter 
and mated with the oak goddess Diana 
in the sacred grove.” 
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bias his mind in the identification of the leaves. Mr. Darwin’s 
letter, dated January 26, 1908, runs thus : 

“I am sorry to say that Lynch did not suggest oak and 
when we got a picture of an oak-leaf and compared the two 
he was not much struck with the resemblance. But a Zoo- 
logical friend who was with us agreed that they might be 
more or less conventionalised oak-leaves. I don’t suppose 
Lynch is used to convention in art: he thought the leaves 
more like nettle or perhaps dead-nettle (Lamium). I think 
the scalloped edges of the leaves are, as I said, like certain 
leaves which are considered oak-like The plant I was 
thinking of is Teucrium chamaedrys, and it is perhaps of 
interest that the name chamaedrys is said to have been given 
by Dioscorides to Teucrzum luczdum, which has much the 
same leaves as 7. chamaedrys. There is also Veronica 
chamaedrys with similar leaves; and the oak-fern Polypodium 
dryopteris in which the pinnae of the frond are less like oak 
and not so like the leaves on your bust. Is it possible (as 
my daughter suggests) that the priest is chewing leaves ? 
I think Miss Harrison mentions buckthorn leaves being 
chewed on some sacred occasion.”’ 

Thus the identification of the leaves on the bust as oak- 
leaves, and with it my theory of the priest as a personification 
of the oak, remains uncertain. I will only add that Miss 
Darwin's proposal to identify as leaves of some sort the 
things which project from the mouth of the younger face 
seems to me excellent. It appears that at all oracular seats 
of Apollo his priestess regularly chewed the laurel before she 
delivered her prophecies in the name of the deity. By 
chewing the sacred plant of her god she was probably 
believed to fill herself with his sacred spirit. Perhaps in like 
manner the candidate for the priesthood at Nemi chewed 
oak-leaves in order to nerve his arm for the fatal stroke. 
It may have been with oak-leaves in his mouth, as well as 
with sword in hand, that he advanced upon his adversary. 
Can it be that in the face of the older man the artist has 
purposely shown us a grinning empty mouth as if to indicate 
that the sacred oak and with it the god had passed from 
him to another ? 

1 Lucian, Bes accusatus, 1; J. Tzetzes, Schoha on Lycophron, 6 
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10. FOLK-LORE AT BALQUHIDDER ! 


The following scraps of folk-lore at Balquhidder were 
collected by me, from personal observation and inquiry, at 
Balquhidder, Perthshire, in September 1888 : 

At Balquhidder, on September 25, 1888, I witnessed the 
ceremony of cutting the harvest '" Maiden ". The farmer, 
Mr. McLaren, knowing that we were interested in the custom, 
gave us notice that the cutting of the corn was almost finished 
and the “‘ Maiden " was about to be made. When we entered 
the field the oats were all cut, except one small patch and a 
single slender bunch or sheaf which remained standing by 
itself uncut amid the cut corn. This bunch or sheaf was to 
form the " Maiden". First the standing patch was cut 
down; then an old man grasped the sheaf which was to 
form the ‘ Maiden " and gave it a twist. It was the regular 
custom, he said, thus to twist it, and the sheaf should be cut 
at a single stroke. The youngest girl on the field (a child 
about four years old) then put her hands on the scythe and, 
assisted by an unmarried lady present, cut through the sheaf. 
At this point we left the field. But shortly afterwards I was 
told that the “‘ Maiden " was being carried home by a small 
boy, who was hurrahing and kicking up his heels as he ran. 
I hastened out, but when I met him his demonstrations of 
joy had subsided, doubtless through shyness, into a very 
sober walk. Mrs. McLaren kindly made a special ' Maiden " 
for us from part of this last sheaf cut, the remainder of the 
sheaf being used to make a '' Maiden " for the farm. The 
head of our “ Maiden " was formed of a bunch of ears of 
oats; a broad blue riband was tied in a bow under the 
head, the ends of the bow projecting (to form arms ?) ; a 
skirt of paper neatly made and cut out in a pattern completed 
the costume of the Maiden". I hope to place this “ Maiden” 
in the Antiquarian Museum, Cambridge, and to make it 
the beginning of a collection of ‘‘ Maidens ", or ''clyack 
sheafs " (see Mr. W. Gregor, in Revue des traditions popu- 
laires, October 1888, p. 484, seg.), from all parts of the 
country where the custom is still observed. 


1 Reprinted from The Folk-Lore Journal, vol. vi. (1888), pp. 268-271. 
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So much for what I saw. Now for what I ascertained 
about the “Maiden” by inquiry from different inhabitants, 
particularly Miss McColl and Miss Watt of Kirkton At 
harvest the last corn cut on the farm is dressed like a doll 
and called “the Maiden”. It is kept in the farmhouse, 
generally above the chimney-piece, for a good while, perhaps 
a year. One old woman stated that she has known people 
keep the old “ Maiden ” in the house till the new “ Maiden ” 
of the next year is brought in. It is not every house on the 
farm that has a “ Maiden” but only the farmhouse itself. 
The farm on which we witnessed the cutting of the ‘ Maiden ” 
was a small one, and the members of the family sufficed to 
cut the corn without needing to hire reapers. But on large 
farms, where there are many reapers, a competition takes 
place as to who shall have the “ Maiden”. Each reaper 
is followed by a girl binding the corn as he cuts it. A reaper 
who wishes the girl who follows him to have the ‘‘ Maiden " 
will sometimes leave a little corn uncut and will turn it down, 
and the girl who is binding the corn behind him will throw 
a sheaf over it to hide it. At the end of the reaping (which 
may not be finished for several days), when a rush has been 
made on the (supposed) last patch standing in order to make 
the * Maiden " from it, the girl who knows where the corn 
was turned down and hidden returns to it and cuts it after 
all the rest has been cut. It is for the girl who follows 
binding the corn that the reaper turns down the corn; he 
himself takes no more concern about it. If several have 
thus concealed uncut corn, the girl who is cunning enough 
to wait till all the rest have revealed their hidden corn and 
cut it, is successful, for her corn is the last cut and out of it 
is made the “ Maiden ". It is supposed to be always the 
youngest maiden on the field who cuts the “ Maiden ". 
Mrs. Stewart, of Immercon, a farm about three miles from 
the Kirkton of Balquhidder, told my sister that formerly on 
the evening when the '' Maiden" was cut they had what 
they called a “ Kirn ", that is, cream whipped up and eaten 
with bread or mashed potatoes; in the potatoes were put 
a ring, thimble, and sixpence for the same purpose of divina- 
tion as at Hallowe'en. At another farm they used to give 
the harvesters on this occasion a supper of curds and cream, 
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but this is now replaced by tea. With regard to the “ Kirn ”, 
the Rev. Mr. Cameron, minister of the parish, told my sister 
that sometimes the cream is whipped up very stiff and mixed 
with oatmeal; into this mixture the ring, thimble, and 
sixpence are placed. Mrs. McLaren told my mother that 
some people make arms of straw to the “ Maiden ". Before 
leaving the “ Maiden " I may add that my mother remembers 
seeing the “ Maiden" at Daldouie, near Glasgow, many 
years ago, though she is not sure of the name by which the 
figure went. So far as she remembers, it had a riband tied 
round its head and one round its waist ; and the stalks were 
neatly arranged to represent the skirt of a woman's dress. 
It was kept hanging on the wall. 

Mr. J. D. Duff, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, tells 
me that in his part of Aberdeenshire there is a competition as 
to who shall have the last sheaf (the clyack sheaf) like that at 
Balquhidder, but with this difference, that the last corn left 
standing and hidden is cut by the reaper himself, not, as at 
Balquhidder, by the girl who followed binding. Mr. Duff 
adds that he was informed by a perfectly trustworthy 
authority that in an English county it was the custom for 
all the harvesters to worship the last corn in the field by 
bending the knee and bowing the head to it. 

To return to Balquhidder. The old man who assisted at 
the cutting of the “ Maiden " explained a mode of divination 
by throwing the reaping-hook over the shoulder, but as he 
seemed to speak English with difficulty I could not be sure 
that I fully understood him. He seemed to say that one man 
took all the reaping-hooks of the reapers in a bundle and 
threw them over his shoulder three times. The man whose 
hook stuck in the ground twice would die soon. Omens were 
also drawn from the direction 1n which the hooks fell. 

At Hallowe'en each house has a bonfire. They do not 
dance round the fires. The custom is chiefly observed by 
children. The fires are lighted on any high knoll near the 
house. 

In the churchyard at Balquhidder is a green knoll known 
to English-speaking people as the Angels’ Mount. The 
Rev. Mr. Cameron told us that “ Angels ” is here a corruption 
of the Gaelic aingeal, the name of the knoll being Zom-nan- 
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aingeal, 2 e. “ the hill of the fires ” (azmgeal is genitive plural). 
The tradition is that the Druids kindled their fires on this 
knoll. 

It is unlucky if a hare crosses your path. In setting out 
on a journey they used to regard the first person they met 
as ominous of good or bad luck on the journey Some people 
were lucky to meet, some unlucky 

When a child was carried out of the house to be baptized, 
bread and cheese were given by the person who carried the 
child to the first person met. 

In the old ruined church of Balquhidder is an ancient 
gravestone, said by tradition to be the grave of a Culdee 
saint. The Rev. Mr. Cameron informed me that formerly 
at marriages and baptisms the people used to stand barefoot 
on the gravestone as on holy ground. Some suppose it to 
be the tombstone of St. Angus. 

The Rev. Mr. Kirk, author of The Secret Commonwealth 
(a work on fairies), and minister of Balquhidder parish about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, died suddenly; it was 
thought by the people that he had been carried off by the 
fairies for revealing their secrets. Once after his death he 
appeared to a man and said that he (Kirk) would appear at 
a certain wedding, and that he might be released from 
fairyland if his friend would throw a knife over his shoulder. 
He did appear at the wedding as he had foretold, but his 
friend forgot to throw the knife over his shoulder, so Mr. 
Kirk is still a prisoner in fairyland. This story was told me 
by the Rev. Mr. Cameron. 


II. NOTES ON HARVEST CUSTOMS! 


In the following notes, where my information was derived 
from correspondence, I have thought it best, for the sake of 
accuracy, to give the writer's own words. 

With regard to harvest customs in Ayrshire, I have 
received the following note from my sister. It is dated 
“ Lanfine, Ayrshire, Oct. 4th, 1888”. 

“ Caldwell says that in her part of the country (South 
Ayrshire), the last sheaf-cutting is called ' cutting the sare 


1 Reprinted from The Folk-Lore Journal, vol. vii. (1889), pp 47-53. 
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or ka:r ’, she does not know which spelling is meant. In 
speaking of witches she says they often turn themselves into 
hares, so that perhaps it should be Aare, as ıt might be a 
witch was in the last sheaf ! 

* Last week here a field of corn was cut, and all the 
maids went up to see it done. The machine could not cut 
it, as the corn was much laid. Caldwell knew how to shear 
with the hook, so she showed the others the way to do it. 
They left the last sheaf standing in the middle of the field, 
and when all the rest was cut they went to it and platted it 
as 1t stood. Then all the men in turn tried to cut it. Each 
went up to it in turn, then stepped backwards a good long 
way, and thvew the hook at the sheaf. The hook has to be 
held flat by the back of the blade, mot by the handle. No 
one succeeded in cutting it, so one of the maids ran in and 
cut it down at one blow. She held its head. The men were 
not very well pleased at this proceeding; however, she 
carried it home in triumph, and kung zt up over the door. 
The first one coming 1n after that was supposed to have the 
same name as her future husband. The sheaf is now all 
destroyed, as the servants began to play pranks with it, and 
it was torn to bits." 

The Rev. W. Cunningham, rector of Great St. Mary's, 
Cambridge, tells me that, to the best of his memory, the 
custom of plaiting the last handful of standing corn, and 
cutting it by throwing sickles at it, was observed in his 
youth in Dumíriesshire; but the introduction of scythes 
for cutting the corn had gone some way towards abolishing 
the latter part of the custom. Thus in the Ayrshire ob- 
servance, already reported, the throwing the sickles would 
seern to be the revival of an old custom, for in Ayrshire also 
the scythe appears to have ousted the sickle. 

The following is from a letter of Mr. Robert Matheson, 
addressed to a friend, the Rev. J. S. Black, of 6 Oxford 


1 The analogy of the German Hase 
which ıs applied to the last sheaf in 
some parts of Germany (see W. 
Mannhardt, Die Korndamonen, p. 3) 
makes it almost certam that the 
Ayrshire name is hare Animal 
names for the last sheaf, though com- 
mon in Germany, are not common in 


this country. In Hertfordshire and 
Shropshire the last sheaf was called 
the Mare (Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
ii. p. 24, Bohn's ed) In Devon and 
Cornwall it was called the Craw 
(crow) (J H. Drxon and R. Bell, 
Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England, p. 159). 
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Terrace, Edinburgh, who gives me leave to publish it. The 
letter is dated “‘ 4 Caledonia Crescent, Edinburgh, November 
I2, 1888 ”. 

“ I have been waiting for some information as to the 
present clyack * ceremonies before writing you ; but it will 
be better to write now the little that I know and have learned 
about clyack thirty to forty years ago, and I shall write again 
if I learn anything new. 

'"* At Corwichen, which is a small farm of fifty to sixty 
acres, no great style of feasting was possible; but a ' clyack- 
kebbuck was always produced and cut for the first time— 
at dinner, if clyack was got in the forenoon, and at supper, 
when otherwise. We called the last corn cut the ' clyack- 
shaif ', but it was much smaller than an ordinary sheaf ; and 
it was given to a favourite horse. It was made into a rude 
female figure, and got a drink of ale; but I can distinctly 
recollect of this being done only once, and I will make 
enquiries. I learn from two acquaintances that in the 
neighbourhood of Roslin, and in the neighbourhood of 
Stonehaven, the last handful (or handfuls) of corn cut got 
the name of ‘ the bride ’, and she was placed over the ‘ bress ’ 
or chimney-piece ; she had a ribbon tied below her numerous 
ears, and another round her waist. 

“ Under Ker», in Jamieson (Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language), there is some interesting information; and in 
the poem called Har’st-Rig, where a kern is described, it is 
said in reference to the year Aughty-Twa : 

'* * Oh that year was a year forlorn / 
Lang was the har’st and little corn / 
And, sad mischance / the maid was shorn 
After sunset / 
As rank a witch as e'er was born— 
They li ne'er forget /' 

'* And there is the note as to the ‘ mischance’: ‘ This 1s 
esteemed exceedingly unlucky, and carefully guarded against.’ 
The scene of the poem is in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Clyack-shaif, kirn-cut, kirn-dollie, kirtr-baby, maiden, and 
bride, are names given to the last handful (or handfuls).” 

1 Clyack is the name given to the ihe North-East of Scotland, p 181 
last sheaf in the north-east of Scot- sg.; id., in Revue des traditions popu- 
land. See Walter Gregor, Folk-lore of lares, October, 1888. 
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The Rev. E. B. Birks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, tells me that at Orwell, in Cambridgeshire, within living 
memory, it was the custom to throw water on the last waggon 
returning from the harvest-field ; water was also carried in the 
waggon, and the people in the waggon threw water on those 
they met. The waggon was called hawkey ! 

The Rev. J. J. C. Yarborough, of Chislehurst, Kent, 
informs me that in a part of Yorkshire it is still the custom 
for the clergyman to cut the first corn. Mr. Yarborough 
thinks that the first corn so cut is used to make the communion 
bread, but of this he is not sure. He tells me also that as 
the reaping-machine goes round and round the corn-field, 
the wild animals (hares, rabbits, etc.) retreat into the standing 
corn in the middle of the field, and when the last patch is to 
be cut down the reapers stand round it with sticks, ready to 
knock down and kill the animals when they dart out of the 
corn. A friend tells me that the same thing happens when 
the reaping is done by hand ; but the machine by its whirring 
noise seems to daze and stupefy the creatures more than does 
the simple reaping by hand. This fact suggests an explana- 
tion of the reason why the spirit of the corn is so often supposed 
(as Mannhardt has shown) to be incarnate in animal form 
in the last corn cut. 

My friend Mr. H. E. Cameron, of Newton Leys, by 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, writes me: “ As a boy, I remember ? 
the last bit of corn cut was taken home, and neatly tied up 
with a ribbon, and then stuck up on the wall above the 
kitchen fireplace, and there it often remained till the 
' Maiden ’ of the following year took its place. There was 
no ceremony about it, beyond often a struggle as to who 
would get, or cut, the last sheaf to select the ' Maiden’ 
from. ... A friend from Wigtownshire was here some weeks 
ago, when I was away from home, and he told my wife, the 
only custom in that district was throwing water on the man 
that led the last load home, but this has been done away 
with, as the horses often got frightened. He did not know 

1 So I spelt the word from Mr. * Mr Cameron’s recollections refer 
Birks’s pronunciation, he did not not to Derbyshire, but to Inverness- 
know the proper spelling. Itis plamly shire, and particularly, I believe, to 


the same word as Hawkie, Hockey, Glen Moriston. 
Horkey in Brand and Hone. 
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the origin of the custom, nor could he give any reason why 
the water was thrown." 

Mr. Cameron also enclosed a letter from Horace Warner, 
of which the following is an extract. The letter is dated 
“ 44 Highbury Park, N., Nov. 11th, 1888 ”. 

'* You asked me to describe the scene of ‘ Harvest Home’ 
we witnessed in the country in Norfolk, and so I will do it 
to the best of my ability. The sun was setting behind the 
old windmill as we crossed the field of stubble, when from 
a little group came a woman, who with a low curtsey asked 
us for ‘ largess(e) ', the old English word for money, which 
is still used 1n parts of the country. We thence passed on to 
the road, where 1n the distance we heard merry shouts and 
cheering, which gradually approached, and round the corner 
of the road came a fine team of horses mounted by two lads 
dressed in the costume of women, and on the top of the corn 
were a merry lot. The waggon stopped, gave us three cheers, 
which we returned, and then on went the joyous men to the 
village green, where, as the children came out of the village 
school, they stopped, and many of the children were hoisted 
on to the top to join in the shouts." 

In Fifeshire, the custom of the ‘‘ Maiden ” seems still to 
be regularly kept up ; for in a recent case which came before 
the Sheriff, the date of one of the events was fixed by the 
day on which the “ Maiden " was cut, as if the cutting the 
" Maiden" was a matter of popular notoriety. This was 
told me by Mr. Sheriff Mackay, before whom the case was 
tried. 

I learn on good authority that the custom of the harvest 
“ Maiden ” is practised at the end of the maize harvest in 
America. The ears form the ‘‘ Maiden’s’’ head and the 
husks her dress. A similar custom used to be observed in 
cutting the sugar-canes in Louisiana, as we learn from the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore. As this journal may not 
be in the hands of some English readers of these notes 1t may 
be worth while to transcribe the passage : 

" Another custom which was quite interesting was the 
cutting of the last cane for grinding. When the hands had 
reached the last rows standing, the foreman (commandeur) 
chose the tallest cane, and the best labourer (le meilleur 
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couteau) came to the cane chosen, which was the only one 
in the field left uncut. Then the whole gang congregated 
around the spot, with the overseer and foreman, and the 
latter, taking a blue ribbon, tied it to the cane, and brandishing 
his knife in the air, sang to the cane as if it were a person, 
and danced around it several times before cutting it. When 
this was done, all the labourers, men, women, and children, 
mounted in the empty carts, carrying the last cane in triumph, 
waving coloured handkerchiefs in the air, and singing as 
loud as they could. The procession went to the house of the 
master, who gave a drink to every negro, and the day ended 
with a ball, amid general rejoicing” (‘‘ Customs and 
Superstitions in Louisiana ", by Alcée Fortier, Tke American 
Journal of Folk-Lore, vol. i. No. ii. pp. 137 sq.). 

The Rev. J. S. Black tells me that in the counties of Fife 
and Kinross it is the custom for the reapers to seize and 
“ dump " any person who happens to pass by the harvest 
fields. The person is seized by his (or her) ankles and armpits, 
lifted up, and the lower part of his person brought into 
violent contact with the ground. This 1s called “ dumping ”’ 
or * benjie ". Mr. G. A. Aitken, a friend and agriculturist 
whom Mr. Black consulted on the subject, writes: '' The 
only correction I can make is that it is usually administered 
to people vzsizi»g the harvest fields, not to those passing by. 
It is occasionally practised, in frolic, by the harvesters among 
themselves, but the custom is fast dying out in this quarter. 
* Head-money ' is usually demanded, and if that is * custom 
is ‘the fashion of the field’. How far it extends to Perth 
and Forfar I don’t know.” Mr. Black, however, has no 
doubt that passers-by, as well as visitors to the field, are 
liable to be ‘‘ dumped ", He adds that the dumping was not 
(as someone had suggested) the exclusive function of the 
women reapers; and that the custom of interposing a sheaf 
between the sufferer and the ground seems, where it exists, 
to be only a modern refinement. ‘‘ Dumping” was also 
practised in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, for Mrs. 
Nicholson, of Eden Lodge, Morningside, Edinburgh, re- 


1 So Mr. Aitken writes. Some  head-money is refused by the victim 
words seem to have dropped out, the he is dumped, 
meaning apparently being that if 
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members that as a girl at Bonaly, Colinton, not many years 
ago, she was warned not to go into the harvest fields, as one 
of the servants had been “ dumped ". 


I2. EASTER IN GREECE! 


The Greek Easter fell this year (1890) on 13th April, and 
was celebrated with the usual rites at Athens. Easter candles 
and coloured Easter eggs were exhibited for sale 1n large 
quantities in the streets on Good Friday; and live lambs 
were to be seen, which the peasants had brought in from the 
country to sell. Each family, as a rule, buys a lamb, kills it, 
and eats it on Easter Sunday. On Saturday, in various 
parts of Athens, I observed the gutters running with the 
blood of the lambs which had been thus killed to furnish 
the family meal on Sunday. I am told that in some country 
districts the blood of the lamb is sometimes smeared on the 
threshold of the house. On the night of Good Friday the 
ezkones or holy pictures representing the dead Christ were 
carried in solemn procession through the streets, great crowds 
joining in the processions with lighted candles, or watching 
the processions pass. Military bands marched in the pro- 
cessions, playing solemn music. During Easter Saturday and 
Easter Sunday firing went on almost continuously all over 
Athens. The cartridges used were not always blank ones, 
for I heard the whistle of bullets, and am informed that fatal 
accidents on such occasions are not uncommon. The object 
of the firing is said to be to kill Judas. Formerly effigies of 
Judas used to be burned at this season, but in Athens the 
custom is now forbidden by the Government. 

The chief ceremony of the festival takes place at midnight 
on Easter Saturday, that is, at the commencement of Easter 
Sunday, the moment when the Resurrection is believed to 
have taken place. In Athens a religious service, presided 
over by the Archbishop, is held at midnight in the square in 
front of the cathedral, and at the presumed moment of the 
Resurrection the bells ring out and the multitude who fill the 
square kindle the candles which they had hitherto held un- 


1 Reprinted from Folk-lore, vol. i. No. 2 (June 1890), p. 175 sg. 
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lighted in their hands. The theory is that these candles are 
all lighted from the sacred new Easter fire in the cathedral, 
but, considering the suddenness with which the square, all 
dark a moment before, bursts into a blaze of light, it seems 
hardly possible that all the candles should be lit from one 
source. 

In the more remote districts of Greece 1t seems that the 
Easter ceremonies are of a more primitive kind than at 
Athens. Mr. Ernest Gardner, Director of the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens, witnessed the celebration of Easter 
at Thebes in Boeotia, and he has kindly furnished me with 
the following particulars: “ On Good Friday the sacred 
picture of the dead Christ was laid on a sort of bier, or 
structure resembling a four-posted bed. The picture itself, 
the four posts, and the overhanging canopy were covered 
with flowers and green leaves. Every person came up to 
the bier, kissed the sacred picture, and carried away a flower 
or a leaf from it, with the intention of keeping it until the 
Easter of the following year. Beside the bier stood baskets 
of flowers and leaves, with which the bier was decked as 
fast as it was stripped by the worshippers. Then the bier, 
adorned with lighted candles, was carried in procession 
through the town. Similar processions started from the 
various churches and met at central points. While the pro- 
cessions were passing fireworks were let off and guns fired." 
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An African parallel to the were-wolf story in Petronius 
may also be quoted, though in it the were-animal is neither 
a wolf nor a tiger but a hyena. In the district of Gesireh 
Sennar, a province of the Egyptian Sudan, the Hammeg and 
Fungi have the reputation of being powerful magicians. It 
is said that they can turn themselves into hyenas and in that 
guise scour the country at night, howling and gorging them- 
selves on the flesh of their prey. By day they are men again ; 
but even by day they can by their mere look bewitch your 
bowels, heart, hand, or foot, so that these parts of your body 
wither up. It is dangerous to shoot at such were-hyenas by 
night. Once a soldier shot at one of these creatures and 
wounded it. The animal dragged itself away, but next morn- 
ing, when the soldier followed up the blood tracks, they led 
him straight to the house of a man who was a notorious 
magician. Of the hyena nothing was to be seen, but the man 
of the house was suffering from a fresh wound, of which he 
died soon afterwards, and the soldier did not long survive 
him.! Which seems to show, as I have said, how dangerous 
it is to fire at a were-hyena ; in hitting the brute you may be 
signing your own death-warrant. 
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P. 158. BovAvrós, the Loosing of the Ox.—Lucian seems to 
employ fovAXvrós in the sense of "evening"; for he repre- 
sents Charon, the infernal ferryman, grumbling at Hermes 
for his delay in bringing the souls of the dead to the ferry. 
“ The ferry-boat ", he says, “is quite ready; the bilge-water 
has been pumped out; the mast 1s stepped, the sail spread, 
the oars are in the rowlocks; so far as I am concerned, 
nothing remains but to haul up the anchor and set sail. But 
Hermes tarries, though he should have been here long ago. As 
you see, there 1s not a single passenger on board the boat, 
though she might have made three voyages to-day already, and 
it is now almost BovAvrós, and I have not taken so much as a 
penny fare yet.” 3 As the joke here consists in the length of 

1 Ernst Marno, Ke:sen sm Gebiete — Negerlándern, in den Jahren 1869 das 


des blauen und weissen Nil, ım Egyp- 1873 (Wien, 1874), pp. 239 sg. 
tischen Sudan und den angrenzenden 3 Lucian, Cataplus, 1. 
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time which Charon has been kept waiting for Hermes, it is 
probable that by SovAvrós Lucian meant us to understand “late 
evening " rather than a time soon after noon. Cicero also 
appears to use BovAvrós in the sense of “ evening ", for he 
speaks of a friend arriving “ just at BovAvrós, while we were 
at dinner". Virgil speaks of the oxen drawing home the 
upturned plough in the lengthening shadows cast by the 
descending sun,? and the picture of the ploughman’s return 
is repeated by Horace and Ovid ? in contexts which imply that 
the time was evening, not midday. In their age and country, 
accordingly, we must apparently suppose that BovAvrós was 
evening. 


P. 155. Coins attached to the Face.—A Moorish marriage 
custom is thus described by Lancelot Addison, the father of 
the famous essayist: “ In the interim of this entertainment, the 
bachelors make a kind of offering to their wedded companion ; 
in which they observe this method: the bridegroom placeth 
himself upon a little low seat, behind him stand two Negroes 
bending his head moderately back ; then come the bachelors, 
who cover the bridegroom's forehead and brow with metacales 
(or single coins of gold) and blankéles, according to their affec- 
tion and ability : and as they lay them on, the Negroes stroke 
them off into a basin set for that purpose in the bridegroom's 
lap, who all the while shuts his eyes." * Among the Ruáfa of 
Morocco the bride's father presents her with an ornament 
consisting of dollar or half-dollar pieces threaded on a string 
of horsehair. This ornament the bride binds round her fore- 
head on the morning after her marriage, and she wears it 
for a week. Afterwards she adorns herself with it only on 
special occasions, such as religious feasts, weddings, and visits 
to shrines. The ornament is purchased by the bride's father 
out of the dowry which he receives for her.’ 

In Cambodia there are idols inhabited by spirits who are 


1 Cicero, Ad Atticum, xv. 27, “O 4 Lancelot Addison, '* An Account 
turpem sororis tuae filium! Cum haec of West Barbary”, in John Pinker- 
scriberem, adventabat atri Bovdtce. — ton's General Collection of Voyages and 
cenantrbus nobis." Travels, vol. xv. (London, 1814), p. 


a Virgil, cJ. in. 66 \ BY 
cs eel di 5 Edward Westermarck, Marriage 
3 Horace, Zpodes, ii, 63 sg.; Ovid, Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
Fasti, v. 497- PP. 72 sg. 
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ever ready to heal such as do them homage. It is particularly 
agreeable to these spirits to have their images regilt in whole 
or in part. So when suffering pilgrims come to be made 
whole they always bring with them gilt paper which they 
stick on that part of the idol which corresponds to the sick 
or injured part of their own body. They may accompany this 
act of devotion with prayers for success in business and the 
acquisition of a large fortune. In such cases the devotee may 
gild afresh the whole image from top to toe. Hence traces 
of gilding are to be seen almost everywhere on statues and 
the principal figures of bas-reliefs, and have led some people 
to suppose that originally all these sculptures were completely 
gilded. 


P. 156. Hide-Measured Lands.—To the examples of the 
widespread Dido story which I have cited in the text may 
be added the following : 

Among the Jews, “according to a narrative mentioned 
by Samuel in his Jzınerary (seventeenth century) a Keraite 
of Egypt, named Samuel, had obtained, several generations 
before, from the queen regent of the country a grant of as 
much land outside of the town as could be enclosed within a 
bull's hide. He cut the hide into thin strips, out of which he 
made thongs as fine as hairs; he then measured (with the 
thongs) a space of ground outside the town and appointed 
it to be used as a cemetery by the Jews." ? 

The Indians of Pennsylvania used to tell a similar tale 
of the arrival of the first Dutch colonists at New York Island. 
“ They took every white man they saw for an inferior Man- 
nitto (spirit) attendant on the supreme Deity, who shone 
superior in the red and laced clothes. As the whites became 
daily more familiar with the Indians, they at last proposed 
tostay with them, and asked only for so much ground for a 
garden spot as, they said, the hide of a bullock would cover 
or encompass, which hide was spread before them. The 
Indians readily granted this apparently reasonable request ; 
but the whites then took a knife and, beginning at one end 
of the hide, cut it up to a long rope, not thicker than a child's 

* J. Moura, Ze Royaume de Cam- lanières ”, Revue des Traditions popu- 


ini (Paris, 1883), i. 179. laires, vh. (1892), p. 551. 
R. Basset, " La peau coupée en 
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finger, so that by the time the whole was cut up, it made a 
great heap ; they then took the rope at one end, and drew it 
gently along, carefully avoiding its breaking. It was drawn 
out into a circular form, and being closed at its ends, en- 
compassed a large piece of ground. The Indians were sur- 
prised at the superior wit of the whites, but did not wish to 
contend with them about a little land, as they had still enough 
themselves." 1 

The Burmese story of this type, which I have cited in the 
text, is told by Sir J. George Scott (Shway Yoe) 1n a slightly 
different form, which may be quoted here for comparison with 
Bastian's version : 

“The chronicles of Prome relate the well-known world- 
story of the bullock's hide of ground. A tribe came from 
the East under the command of an Amazon. She obtained 
from the aborigines—probably now some of the hill-tribes 
in Arakan—a grant of as much land as could be enclosed 
within an ox-hide, and, following the example of Dido, cut 
the hide into strips. She got into difficulties, however, and 
would probably have been driven out had she not married a 
neighbouring king. A stepson of hers founded the ancient 
town of Tharekattara (Prome)."' ? 


P. 158. a pleasant description of the way in which a Burmese 
monk contrives to make the best of both worlds.—Custom is 
found to wink at, if not to consecrate, many evasions of the 
strict Buddhistic rules of monastic life in Burma. Thus a 
monk is forbidden to touch gold and silver, but he 1s free to 
receive both in his hands if his hands are covered with a 
handkerchief. He may not ask for anything, not even for 
food to save his life from death by hunger; but he may 
say, ‘‘ Such and such a thing is useless to me; but what is 
the value of that ? Thrice blessed is he that giveth alms, his 
merit will wax great." By such indirect requests he often 


1 The Rev. John Feckewelder,' An keld at Philadelphia, for promoting 
Account of the History, Manners, an useful Knowledge, vol. i. (Philadelphia, 
Customs of the Indian Nations, who\ 1819), p. 58. 
once inhabited Pennsylvania and the 
neighbouring States”, Z'ransactions of * Shway Yoe (Sir J. G. Scott), The 
the Historical and Literary Committee Burman, his Life and Notions 
of the American Philosophical Society, (London, 1910), p. 442. 
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gets the thing he wants without having to part with anything 
which he had previously received as alms.* 


P. 159. Omens from Sneezing.—AÀ. passage of Plutarch 
shows clearly that an omen from sneezing varied according 
as the sneeze was heard on the right or on the left. In an 
imaginary dialogue on the subject of the famous familiar 
spirit, as we may call it, of Socrates, one of the speakers says 
he has heard that the spirit in question was simply a sneeze, 
either of the philosopher himself or of somebody near him ; 
if somebody near him on the right sneezed, ıt was an inti- 
mation to Socrates that he was to go on with the thing he 
had in hand ; but if somebody near him on the left sneezed, 
it was a sign to Socrates that he was to refrain.* On this 
interpretation a sneeze on the right was a good omen, a 
sneeze on the left was an evil omen ; which agrees with the 
usual Greek view that the right was the lucky quarter, and 
the left the unlucky. 


P. 163. Some of the ancients certainly thought that the swallow 
boded untimely death.—IHowever, this view of the ill-omened 
character of the swallow is warmly disputed by the very 
writer who records it, to wit, Artemidorus, who in antiquity 
devoted as much misapplied labour to extracting sense from 
the nonsense of dreams as many modern psychologists. Yet 
there seems to be some ground for thinking that, in certain 
circumstances, the ancient Greeks looked on the swallow with 
fear and aversion, and that consequently, far from welcoming 
the visit of a swallow, they tried to send the bird away to other 
people. For in speaking of poets Plato says that, if one of 
them were to come to his ideal city and propose to read his 
poems in public, the citizens should treat him with the utmost 
respect but should tell him that they have no occasion for 


1 Shway Yoe (Sir J. G. Scott), The 
Burman, his Life and Notions (Lon- 
don, 1910), p. 121, compare p 136. 
As to the strict rules of monastic life 
in Burma and the conventional eva- 
sions of them, see further Father 
Sangermano, The Burmese Empire 
a Hundred Years Ago (Westminster, 
1893), pp. 114. sgg ; Capt. C. J. F. S. 
Forbes, British Burma and tts People 


(London, 1878), pp. 330 sgg- 

2 Plutarch, De genio Socratis, xi. 
p. 581 AB. (Plutarch, Moralia, ed. 
Bernardakis, vol. ui. py 502). 


3 Artemidorus, Ontrocriton libri V, 
ed. R. Hercber (Lipsiae, 1864), ii. 66, 
pp. 157 sg. The reference to Arte- 
midorus in the text (p. 163) should be 
corrected accordingly. 
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his services, and that they should send him away to another 
city, after pouring scented oil on his head and crowning him 
with fillets of wool.! Now we are informed by Dio Chrysostom 
that what Plato here playfully proposes to do to the poets is 
just what women actually did to the swallows,? from which 
we may infer that it was a custom of Greek women to catch 
a swallow, pour scented oil on its head, crown it with a fillet 
of wool, and let it fly away, hoping that it would not come 
back. Such a custom implies a mixture of respect and fear ; 
the respect is displayed by the anointing and crowning of the 
bird, the fear is indicated by sending it away. With such 
mixed feelings the ancient Greeks appear to have regarded 
swallows. We can therefore understand both why some 
people welcomed them to their houses and why other people 
respectfully banished them. 


P. 165. a custom of dressing boys as girls . . . to avert malig- 
nant influences, especially the evil eye, from. the child.—In the 
North-West Provinces of India, ' a woman whose sons have 
died, gets the nose of her new-born son bored and puts on 
it a nose-ring, indicative of the fact that the child is not a 
boy buta girl. The nose-ring is worn till marriage, when it 
is removed by the bride's mother, or in her absence by some 
elderly female relative. . . . The idea, of course, is to avoid 
the evil eye." 3 Similarly in India ‘ change of sex is often 
simulated in marriage rites, when it is not uncommon to 
dress the bridegroom as a girl, or vice versa, apparently with 
the object of avoiding fascination. Gaoli herdsmen in the 
Central Provinces dress the bridegroom in women's clothes 
when he goes to fetch his bride, and as an additional pro- 
tection he carries a dagger or a nut-cracker, and the girl 
wears an iron bangle. Abhiras, who follow the same occupa- 
tion in Khandesh, dress the bride in a man’s turban and coat, 
seat her on a horse and parade her through the village; and 
at a Brahman wedding in Kanara the bride hides in the 
house and the groom has to find her, her place in the wedding 
hall being taken by a boy in female dress." 4 


1 Plato, Republic, ni. 9, p. 398 A. vol. id. No. 99, p. 46. 

* Dio Chrysostom, Or. lili, vol i. — rim India edited by RE 
pp. 164 sq., ed. L. Dindorf. Enthoven (Oxford University Press, 

3 North Indian Notes and Querses, 1926), pp. 279 sq. 


